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Of similar character is Mr. Bradley's 
fourth tapestry, a French hanging of the 
late fifteenth century. A lord and lady 
playing chess occupy the central place, and 
in the corners are single figures — a hunter 
with bow and arrow, a gamekeeper, a man 
with a rolling hoop, and a page carrying 
a banner. Filling the intervening spaces 
are orange trees and flowers in great pro- 
fusion, among which hide conies, quail, 
pheasants, and other birds. 



All of Mr. Bradley's tapestries are in 
excellent condition and have suffered less 
from the ravages of time and bad restora- 
tions than most Gothic pieces. Together 
with the set of the Seven Sacraments and 
the Baillee des Roses which the Museum 
owns, they exemplify, in a manner that 
leaves little or nothing to be desired, the 
golden age of tapestry. 

R. A. P. 



RECENT ACCESSIONS 



ReCENTGIFTS FORTHE DEPART- 
MENT OF PRINTS. During the past 
summer the Museum has received as gifts 
for the Department of Prints about three 
hundred and eighty single prints and seven 
books and pamphlets containing prints. 
The items thus acquired are of most differ- 
ent kinds, ranging in period and in mood 
from the Sphaera Mundi of 1485 to one 
of the two sets of lithographs of Mme. 
Yvette Guilbert by Toulouse Lautrec. 
The Sphaera Mundi, presented by Paul J. 
Sachs, is a piece of the good, sound printing 
that Erhard Ratdolt of Augsburg did dur- 
ing his Venetian period, and is remarkable 
not only for its beautiful woodcut initial 
capitals, but for the fact that several of its 
illustrations are printed in color, the earliest 
recorded examples of pictures so printed. 
The lithographs of Toulouse Lautrec, pre- 
sented by Mrs. H. Wolf, are excellent ex- 
amples of his mordant and highly personal 
art, and are probably among the more 
important prints of the end of the last 
century. Marvelously drawn and bold 
in conception, they represent a side of 
modern art that must be reckoned with in 
the future. 

Among the more delightful things re- 
ceived are three books, Verdizotti's Cento 
Favole Morali of 1577, a Legendario di 
Sancti of 15 14, and Moritz von Schwind's 
Almanach von Radierungen of 1844, the 
gifts of an anonymous donor. The Cento 
Favole is doubtless one of the most charm- 
ing illustrated books of the late Italian 



Renaissance, its many full-page woodcuts 
having been designed by Giovanni Maria 
Verdizotti, an amateur draughtsman and 
poet who composed the rhyming versions 
of Aesop by which they are accompanied. 
Verdizotti's designs are so good that, not- 
withstanding the preface states that he 
made them, many persons have thought 
they came from the hand of Titian himself. 
Several of them are especially well known, 
among them the quite important Oak and 
the Reed, one of the very best landscapes 
to be found in an Italian print. The 
Legendario, in addition to the many im- 
pressions it contains from Venetian Re- 
naissance blocks of the period just before 
and just after 1500, has among its illus- 
trations sixty woodcuts from the famous 
edition of Voragine printed at Paris in 1489 
by Jean du Pr^, one of the fathers of French 
typography. Being illustrations to the 
Golden Legend, the cuts, almost without 
exception, portray the violent ends to which 
all good Christians come in that most de- 
lightful book. But so far from being repell- 
ant they are positively charming in their 
gaiety and pleasant manner. The Al- 
manach, as its title declares, is illustrated 
with etchings by Schwind, one of the most 
captivating German artists of the last 
century. Their peculiar grace and delicacy 
are those which one associates with the 
lighter side of Viennese life in the early 
'forties, the days when Vienna too had its 
pleasant land of Bohemia. 

Grenville Lindall Winthrop has pre- 
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sented two etchings by Samuel Palmer and 
a mezzotint by David Lucas after John 
Constable. The Palmers are the well- 
known Christmas and Opening the Fold, 
the latter being a trial proof which not 
only bears pencil memoranda for further 
work, but shows clearly where the artist 
has experimented with his composition, 
as it is touched in several places with 
Chinese white. The Lucas is a very beau- 
tiful trial impression of the small vignette 
of Hampstead Heath, one of the minor 
masterpieces which this great mezzotinter 
put forth, a sampler, so to speak, of all the 
technical and poetic excellencies over which 
he had such distinct command. A scrap 
book containing about eighty prints comes 
from Howard Mansfield. Of the most 
varied character, this little collection, 
among which may be especially noted 
Bonington's Bologna, several soft grounds 
by David Cox, and two quite unusual 
pieces of ornament by J. M. W. Turner, 
contains after a fashion an epitome of the 
art of the early nineteenth-century English 
etchers. W. F. Hopson, the artistic 
executor of the late W. J. Linton, has pre- 
sented a proof of that great wood-engraver's 
last important block. This Waterfall, 
done in 1887 and never published, was made 
by Linton to show that the taunt of "Can't 
do it," which the American engravers 
hurled at him after his onslaught on their 
technical methods, was not warranted. 
For downright artistry in cutting, brilliancy 
of color, and boldness of white line drawing, 
it is doubtless one of the great masterpieces 
of graver work on wood. Edward W. 
Forbes has presented an excellent example 
of the skill of Gustave Kruell, a portrait 
of the late Professor F. J. Child of Harvard, 
famous for his work on English balladry. 
It is instructive to compare this with the 
Linton, for it shows conclusively to what 
an extent that very temperamental man 
went when he condemned the Ameri- 
can work, and leads one to think that much 
of Hamerton's great praise was amply 
justified. Henry Walters has given a mis- 
cellaneous collection of old prints, con- 
taining much that will be of interest to the 
student of the development of technique, 
as it contains a large number of engravings 



and etchings by the forgotten masters of 
the late sixteenth century, those men whose 
virtuosity has left its indelible stamp upon 
subsequent burin practice. 

W. M. 1., Jr. 

Bequest of William M. St. John. 
The Trustees have received as a bequest 
from the late William M. St. John the 
sum of $10,000, "in the interest of Art, 
for the purposes of which said Museum 
was constituted and created." 

Japanese Collections. During a re- 
cent visit to Japan the curator of arms and 
armor secured for the Museum the Coda 
Collection, as noted in the present Bulle- 
tin : he also brought back a series of objects 
in iron and bronze from the ancient tumuli 
(earlier than the eighth century), including 
armor; swords with bronze-gilt guards and 
pommels, some elaborately decorated; 
trappings of the war horses which were 
buried with the chief — saddle mounts, 
stirrups, bridles, and bells; and a bronze- 
gilt tiara of beautiful design. These 
belonged for the most part to the head-man 
of the village of Gumma, in the province 
Musashi, who collected them many years 
ago, before the Japanese government pro- 
hibited, under severe penalties, opening 
ancient tombs. With the above objects 
were secured a series of "haniwa," or 
memorial figurines in pottery, which were 
placed on the burial mounds and pictured 
the retainers, wives, horses, arms, clothing, 
even the dwelling house of the dead chief- 
tain. Such objects, often crudely fashioned 
and poorly baked, occupy quite a promi- 
nent niche in the art history of Japan. 
Unhappily they are rare; for, instead of 
having been deposited, like the Chinese 
T'ang figurines, within the grave chamber, 
they were merely arranged on the top of 
the mound, where they soon became broken 
and lost. Another acquisition was the 
Hattori Collection of early brocades, in a 
series of albums, sixteen in all, gathered half 
a century ago by a learned merchant of 
brocades: the specimens, while for the 
most part small, represent the textile art 
of the Japanese during the period of a thous- 
and years, and, happily for the student. 
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the samples are named and dated. Other 
purchases include arms, armor, and ancient 
banners, doll-like models of ancient per- 
sonages, and costumes, together with 



numerous reproductions of ancient picture- 
rolls. The most important of the present 
purchases were made possible by the gift 
of a trustee whose name may not be given. 

B. D. 



NOTES 



Meeting of the board of 

TRUSTEES. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held October 15, Francis C. 
Jones was unanimously elected a Trustee 
in the Class of 1919 to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Joseph H. Choate. 
Mr. Jones is a painter by profession and is 
well known among his associates for his 
public spirit, as well as for his paintings. 
He is Treasurer of the National Academy 
of Design. He recently served a full term 
on the Art Commission of the City of New 
York by appointment of the Mayor, on the 
nomination of the Fine Arts Federation. 
He has been for many years a member of 
the Executive Committee of the American 
Federation of Arts and Chairman of its 
Committee on Exhibitions. He is a Trus- 
tee of the American Academy in Rome. 

Two resolutions unanimously passed at 
the same meeting are appropriately recorded 
here. In recognition of his very generous act 
in lending his collection of paintings, and 
in allowing them to remain in the Museum 
for so long a period, to the great advantage 
of the many visitors who have enjoyed 
them, the Trustees adopted a special vote 
of thanks to John H. McFadden; and spec- 
ial thanks were voted also to Charles L. 
Freer for his contribution to the loan ex- 
hibition of Japanese screens arranged in 
honor of the visit of the Japanese War 
Commission. 

Membership. At the same meeting, 
the following persons were elected members: 

FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 
LoREN Ogden Thompson 
Carll Tucker 

SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Mrs. James Tolman Pyle 
Charles H. Sabin 
Elwin K. Stewart 
Thomas Tapper 



Besides these, 858 persons who had 
qualified as Annual Members since the 
last meeting in June were also elected. 
The list of names, which is too long to be 
printed here, will appear in the Annual 
Report. Since the days of its founding, 
the membership of the Museum has always 
been regarded as one of its most important 
features, not alone because of the revenue 
derived therefrom, but because of the 
solidarity which comes from it. The 
membership today is the largest in its 
history, numbering in all classes 8,318. 

Of this number, 2,329 persons have joined 
since January of this year, a fact which is the 
source of lively satisfaction to the Trustees, 
as an indication of the desire of the com- 
munity to support their efforts. 

Opening of the Galleries of Classi- 
cal Art and Textiles. On the evening 
of Monday, December 3, the new galleries 
of classical art and the new textile galleries 
will be opened with a reception tendered 
by the President and Trustees of the 
Museum to the members and their friends, 
from 8:30 to II o'clock. On December 4 
and thereafter these galleries will be open 
to the public. 

Lectures on Landscape. Hill and 
plain and sky have interested men in vary- 
ing degree from classic times to contempor- 
ary days. At some periods of the world's 
history, however, the study of human na- 
ture and human institutions has crowded 
out the more abstract appeal of the coun- 
try; and slowly awakening from these 
ages, men have been inarticulate in the 
presence of nature, as was Petrarch, who 
climbed his mountain but found no words 
to record what he saw there. In similar 
fashion early painters are curiously cir- 
cumscribed in expression. Landscape when 
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